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ABSTRACT 

^ This ^monograph on Ctfmprebensive Employment and 
Training Act -(<?ETA) program models for practitioners in 
community-based government employment and training programs describes 
a model for classroom job training/ the Cpportonitiee Industrial 
Centers (OIC) model.' The content is presented in five sections^ The 
introductory section discusses motivations for classroom training^ 
classroom training in employment and training programs^ the OIC 
approach^ and tbe Comprehensive Employment and, training Act (CETA)« 
Section 2 covers' the advantages^ disadvantages^ and preconsidarations 
for classroom training* The third section discusses tbe Ingredients 
of^classroom teaching^ including client-centered instruction^ team 
teaching and .assessment^ and interagency lihkag«s« 7he neit section^ 
presenting a profile of classroom training^ covers tbe training 
environment^ Instructors and job relatedhess^ open entry/open exit^ 
and individualized instruction^ Section 5 ccnclo^^s nitb pa'^terns for 
classroom training and includes pre*ef plcyment classroom training^ 
classroom/ work experience training^ posit-eaployient training^ and 
evaluation of clpssioom training* (EB) 
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The designatioi^ Employment and training'' reflects a debate that has persisted throughout 
the history of these programs. SJfould the emphasis be on employabUity or employ mept?. Which 
iiMs the greater promise of a sucessfuf working career for a disadvantaged pe^on? Underlying 
thahsdebate is another: Are emptoyability skills best developed on the job or in training 
institulions'' ^ , ^ . 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OICs) were started to me&the challenge posed by 
employers being boycotted by the black community in Philadelphia, which^ felt they 
discriminated against*black workers in hiring. In response to employer promisds to^hire black 
residents who had the needed skills, centers were set up to provide classroom training. As OIC 
expanded to become a nationwide community-based organi2:£ition, it retained its preference for 
this type of traming/ However, the OIC method involves considerably more than teaching 
occupational skills. Underlying its approach is the belief fhat the ,grea test obstacle faced by md^i 
disadvantaged persons is lack of pride and self-confldence, A classroom setting gives itist'ructors 
the opportunity to accompany and even precede $kill trkining with instruction in race pride, 
grooming, and personal^evelopment. Motivation ii the objective of the Feedei; Program, which 
is the key component of the OIC approach to classroom training, . ^ 
* The OIC modePis not the only ortlw most universally accepted model for classroQm training, 
just as classroom training is not always the preferred type of training. But the OIC model is a 
widely used one, and there is strong evidence of its success with the appropriate clientele under 
the right circumstances aj^d with committed administrators. Hence every practitioner of the 
employment and training art^ should be familiar with the OIC philosophy and ^ts^iffl^I^cat^ons 
for training practice, \ ' \ - ^ ' 

Cal Pressley and Jim MpGraw are able advocates of that philosophy, Pressley is theex^tive 
director of Opportutjit^ Industrialtz^ion Center of Greater New Yorkr Inc.; and McGr^ is 
managing editor Qf Tlje Adherent, ^professional journal published by tite OIC Executive 
^Directors Association, \ , ■ 

As with all other monographs in this ^ries, the author*s v^ews and experience are presented 
for other practitioners to gather and adopt what they And Ascful, 



^arth L, Matfgum 
Series Editor 
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L INTRODUCTION 



The operative idea in writing this paper was^^'Ifycru were to 
advise the staff director of a new CETA prime sponsor on 
how to handle dassroom training,' what would you sayT^'The 
authors tried to sort out the accumulated gripes and con< 
ventional wisdoms expressed about,the field: Tliat there's 
more to classroom training than meets the eye, that there are 
temptations and pitfalls, that must be avoided; that prime 
sponsors and the clientele they are supposed to serve must be 
true partners in the training process; and that^ classroorp 
trailing in^efnployment and training programs ought to make 
a contribution to real vocational* preparation that will 
revitaliir. reorient, and help restructure the educational sys-*\ 
t'em and educational understanding of the United States. ^ 
^TlTis paper considers some basic q'ucstions: Why is,' 
classroom training both desirable and necessary? Who is best , 
suited for classroom training? What subjects and vocational ;' 
skills are test taught in the* classroom? Which on^ require a| 
different approach anci setting? How should classrooni, 
training be conducted? Where and when should classfOOiT]f' 
training take place? In attempting to answer such questions; 
this paper^lies heavily and consciously upon the classroom 
training experience^ and philosophy of the Opportunitiees 
Industrialization. Centers, recogni^in^that the OIC pattern ^s, 
but one approach among many us^ by community-bas^ 
and government training programs. But it js the one tfie 
authors know best and to which they are committej^r 



Motivations for ' 
Classrpom Training 



Classroom training became a component of the employ- 
ment and training programs of the l960*s in part because 
traditional educational preparation was found noticeably 
lacking on two Accounts. First, there was a lack of linkages 
between public school, college, and university classrooms and ' 
the real world of work. Because they could not obtain 
adequately trained new^peWonnet frdm traditional educa- 
tional programs, business and industry ^came incrcfsingty 



^involved in the trainiog process. More often than tijot, sotne 
_ kind of on-the^-^ob training was necessary after hiring to 
transform new employees into knowledgeable and productive 
Svorkers. Even though passing through some stage of the 
^traditional education process was usually a requirement fbr^ 
^e//i/i^ajob,somethihg mor^wasrec^uired to enable a person 
' to actually perform that job. ' ^ ■ 
^ Second, a j^stantia) segment of tho$e j&^ho entered the 
, traditional education system were not reached by its efforts 
.for one leason or another. ^ large part, those unrcachables 
came from the ranks of trie poor^^most ohen from minority 
ethnicjgroups. They comprised a societal subgroup called ""the 
disadvantaged."" They camT.t'o the public school cla^sroom^ 
Witfc a unique miat of special pfOblems*-poverty, deprivajtioii> 
and isolation from opportunity. The public s<hoo) classrooni 
was often as foreign to/lisidvantaged students as their own 
life struggles were to manv of those who taught there^ The 
^ assumptions, the language, and t helmet hodologies of the 
traditional public School class-room were not geared to ' 
communicate with the mtot severely disadvantaged studeTits 
and inspi re the m with him levels of aspir^^tionand vocational 
potaittak' As most people do when they find them$elyes in a 
situAioji where they/ arc -not understood and.. feeP 
uncomfortable, disadvantaged students removed themselves 
tn large .numbers (rom Hie uncomfortable shuation/Some call ^ 
them "dropouts," whife othfers pmfer the term'**pushouts." 

Whether by inse^sitivity or 'desigA, the traditional 
education system seemed to be geared toward educating the 
top quarter of its students— not necessarily ithe bright{|^t, 
students, but rather those who w^e wiljing and able to adapt 
to the desires and demands of the system itself. Npnx 
disruptive students— those who accepted the rules- of propef 
conduct, who were willing and attentive listeners, and Who 
faithfully completed assigned homework—were \\VSiy\6 %ix 
ahead. Students who were considered uncooperative or 
hostile were encouajged out of the system. / 

If such students did' not take the initiative in rei^ovlng 
themselves frbm the classroom, they were frequently shurited 
int 0 special schools or special classes, wherf ,l)eing branded as 
'misfits, they soon came to accept that^stigm4 as the trtie 
measure of their own^o^h and potentiaHn Ufe. Guidance 
counseling ana pvipil placement were most often based upon a 
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student's pnQr academic record (that is. the success patterji 
designed bv the existing system) rather than on an unbiased, 
sincei^ttempt to e\aluate each mdividual students personal 
ambiriofte and personal potential Vet with all of thes^ 
shortcomings, the classroom vvas still an,essential setting iri 
the learning process. Jt could not be ab4ndoned; how could it 
■be made more effective* 



Classroom Training 

In Employment 

and Training Programs 

tong term conflicts related to the dispanty betwfeeathe 
skill neecis of the labor market and theobje^ives set for itself 
by a schooling system dominated by iJjose trained and 
employed in "higher" education characterize the history of 
\ocationa] education, a history that need not be recounted 
here, Jt is sufficient to say that c/assroom training originated 
as an attempt to build connections with the labor market for 
those not prepacecl for employment by. other educational 
forms. As the pool of those without successful connections to 
the labcfr mSrket grew during the post-World War JI years, 
classroom training efforts were accelerated accordingly. The 
pace of technological advant^ , which created, a need for new 
and more technical skilla in business and industry^ aUo 
created an ever larger subgroup of the unskilled, t^neducated, 
and unemployable who were unconnected to the labor 
market. Many of those in the subgioupwereneither dropouts 
nor'pushouts from the high schools. They simply had not 
gone to htgh school This was especially true of adults who, 
had migrated to northern metropolitan areas from the South 
during the Great D5pression oKluring W6rld War II and the 
post-war era. Formanysuchpersonsia hlghschool'education 
-was not a requirement* often not an option, and frequently 
not even a consideration. 

During the 1950's, rising unemployment continued to 
mock theplatitudes written'intotheEmployment Actof 1946. 
The decade of the I960's produced further legislation 
designed to develop human resources. Almost annually 
throughout the decade, federal legislation was enacted to 
provide additional training and work Experiences in the'Kope 
that the unemployed and^unemptoyable might somehow be 
connected to the tabor market. This legislation included tlte- 
Area Redevelopment' Act of 1961, the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act^MDTA) of 1962, the VocAional 
Educational Education Act of 1963, the Economic 
Opportunity Act (EOA) of 1964, the Civil Rights Aa of l%4 
(Title V^l), several ameqdments to MDTA and EOA, tne 
V1967 amendments to the.S'ocial Security Act, and the 1968 
^ Amendments to the Vocational Education Act 

Under MDTA, classroom iraiijing became accepted and 
supporifld by federal f^dsasa possible way of connecting the 
unconnected to the labor m^ket, ' MDTA classroom 
"aining took thtec forms; (!) Single-occupation, class-size 



projects. f2) multi-occupation pi;ojects. usually in skills 
centers; and (3) iiidividual referral to^ongoing vocational 
courses. Single-occupation classes were initially designed to 
retrain potentially employable persons whose skills had 
Income obsolete. An occupation offering "reasonable 
Kpectation o£ employment'* would be iden/ified^ a course in 
It would be scheduled in an existing vocational training 
institution, and eligible unemployed persons' Would be 

/referred to it.. However, the single-occupation classroom" 
approach, suffered severe limitations.' Potential trainees had 
no real occupational choice. They took the preselected 
MDTA offerings or else remained tn the Tanks of the 

' unemployed and^unemployable. Since there was no open 
entry and open exit fr^amework, slo^s vacatetj by prog^m 
dropouts rtfmained vacant until the course was completed, 

, perhaps for as long as six months. 

Most devastating to me^eting real human resource 
development needs, many school dropouts^ or pushouts, and 
others in need of remedial training were unlikely to profit 
greatly fron? thP training because the offerings and settings 
were little different from those in whkh they had already 
failed 'Classroom training programs ajso operaied under the 
resti^aints of limited funds and, limiting guidelines. Training 
was expected to be conducted at low per capita costs and in 
occupational areas wit^ "reasonable expectation of emplby- 

^ ment.*' which too often translated into high tuhiover occupa- 
tions. MDTA training focXiseS primarily upon automotive 
repsiir, auto body repair, welding, production machine 
operation, office occupations, food services, and health 
occupations. ■ . ^ 

' Skills centers were developed out of this experience to 
broaden the range of occupational choice and to^ combine 
supportive services with skills training. From five to twenty- 
five occupations might be taught in the same facility with the 
enrollee undergoing an orientation' phase before being 
channeled into the mpst appropriate occupational area. 
Advocate counseling, remedial basic education, English as a 
second language, placement, and supportive services were* 
available at the training site. However, many of the skills 
centers fell short of that ideal. Training was ofWn ^ven in 
inferior facilities, , using old and sometimes outdated 
equipment. The tei^pi "disadvantaged'' all too often described 
both the training environment And its clientele. The limited 
mimber of trainingslotsavailable'meant that most ofthetime 
eiWdflecs were assigned to the slots that were open rather than 
those they might have preferred. 

Toward the end of the M DTA'decade, there was a growing 
tendency to refer individuals to on-going posisecondary 
vocational training activities. This had' the advantage of 
bringing MDTA enrollee^ into mainstreanLinstitutions. But 
the individuals referred had to besufficiently capable to be 
trained without' supportive services and to compete withttjeir 
less disadvantaged <5^mates. 

But in spite of these and^other built-in obstacles,' new 
concepts and new approaches were introduced into the 
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classroom. Individualized instruction allowed a siU(^ent'io 
learn a( his or her own pace ratficr than feeling (he pressure to 
keep up with the progress of peers. An open entry and open 
exit policy enabled trainees to^nter the program at any point 
during the year and to leave A^henever they were r^ady for 
employ^ptoit".- rhe/<|*usier approach trained enroltees in a 
broad skilfarea frormwhich they could be placed in several 
speCLlic occupations. Categories of occupational expertise 
^we5rfecogni7ed. ^d trainees w&re permitted to "spin ofr into 
employment at different occupational levels |n short, a new 
understanding of the possibilities and potential of classroom 
traming'came iftto being and into practice. ' 



The OIC Approach 



Along wiih M DTA multi-occupational facilities and skills 
centers, commi^ity-based skills training efforts, such as 
Operation SER (Service, Employment, and Redevelop- 
ment) and tneOpporturrities^ Industrialization Centers, were 
established Organized in Philadelphia in W64, OIC grew to 
more than a. hundred training centers in local communities 
throughout the country The OIC clas^om training model 

^ was developed in response (o loc^Lemployment conditions 
and training needs in Philadelphia and came as a result of a 
spries of (^onsumer boycotts (called the Selective Patronage 
Campaign) (directed at companies that discriminated against 
bilck workers in their hiring practics. The Selective . 
Patronage Campaign sucessfully opened new job slots, but 
job-ready black workers were not immediately available to fill 
the new job openings. Bernard E. Anderson descri6fed"the 
problem as follows. "Although most workers develop skilK 
on the job, the worker mustexhibit a minimum level of basic 
educ£ttio'n and a capacity to be trained in order to be 
successful, ^ecause of long years of discrimination and 
exposure to poor public school education, many black jot 
'applicants did not hdve the .necessary s|cills and industrial 
orientation to q^lify'for even the entry level jote/*^ 

Three fundanielHaJ jprincipks provided the {jpundation for 
the Tirst 0)C classroom tra'Ihing effort anb remain the 
cornerstone oX the OIO^ philosophy and traming model in 
centers throughout the country. First, training must be 
dilrected toward serving the needs of the "whole" person and 
rtkist emphasize attLtudihal development and motivation 
along with the acquisition of marketable^ skills. Second, 
training^ust lead^to good jobs with a future— jobs that pay * 
decent ^Avages and offer the opportunity for career 
advancement. Such training requires a close working 
relationship 'with business and industry to determine what 

.Skills should be4aught-,,what kind of equipment is necessary, 
and what skills will be needed in. the future la]t)or market. 
Finally, the classroom training program' must have the 



supports counsel and inpul of local comoiunity rep/e- 
sentalives in its design and operation,^ 



The Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act ^ 



With the enactment of the Comprehensive Employmerit 
and Training Act (CETA) of 1973, the decision- hiaking focus ' 
of eniployment and training was shifted substantially from 
Washington, D.C., to municipalities, counties, and regions 
thrQUghout Ihe country. Federal funds we;fe no longer given 
categorically to individual training projects, but were given 
instead to local prime sponsors to distribute according to 
manpower plans they themselves developed for their 
particular areas. Use of CETA fun(fe were authorized under 
five titles, with a sixth title being added m late 1974 to 
establish a temporary nationwide public service employment 
progta;n. 

Title I provided funds for comprehensive employment and 
training services through local prime sponsors. Title 11 
provided for transitional public service employment in areas^ 
of high unemployment. Title 111 provided funds forprograms 
serving the needs of specific population segments, sn^h as 
youth, native America~ns> and migrant workers. Title IV 
continued the Job Corps, and Title V established the National 
Commission for Manpower Policy^an independent advisory 
group to the* Secretary of Labor and Congress. 

A.t the outset of "CETA implementation, more funds 
seemed to be available for classroom training than had been 
accessible under the former categorical approach. Programs 
that hjid the structure and experience to put funds to 
itisnediate use had little difficulty getting classroom training^ 
dollars. " " h ^ 

But thejnitial piosjierity was short lived. The launching of 
CETA andNhe beginning of the 1974 recession were 
coincidental but simultaneous Budget cutbacks in major 
cities caused massive layoffs of municipal workers, and sonrie 
prime sponsors began using CETA funds illegally to rehire 
laid-off city employees. In addition, as unemployment fibres 
rose, CETA funds intended fQr training were shifted to- 
activities providing ynmediatewrk. More and more, CETA 
became an "income transfer mechanism.* The short run 
attraction of pitting people to work immediately c^sed 
some prime sponsors to ignore the long run benefits of 
investing in classroom training. 

But prime sponsors have a responsibility to carefully 
consider the real and lasting labor market and humaiv 
resource needs of their areas. In developing their plans, prime, 
sponsors should ask themselves, '*What are the advantages of 
classroom training, and how do 1 decide if it is the best 
training approach^for potential clients in my area?" The 
remainder of this m'onogfapl) is directed to those "who 
disoover positive answers to that question^ 
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2. ADVANTAGES, DISADVANTAGES, AND 
PRECONSIDERATIONS FOR CLASSROOM TRAINING 



Clissroom trainingfin CETA terms, may be defined as the 
occuRafTonal skills training that results from the interaction 
betw|(en a group of students and teachers in a classroom 
setting other than ajivork site. Classroom trainng may be 
conducted in a conventional vocational-technical school, in a 
community college, or in a skills center designed specifically 
for training disadvantaged workers, ft may be a multi- 
occupational type facility or a classroom oriented toward a 
^single occupation. It may provide special supportive services 
to the trainees or refer them indiYidually to a regular course 
for nondisadvantaged students. But classroom training 
differes from on^'the-job training and work experience pro- 
grams in that trainees are away from the job site during the 
classroom training period.^ * 



The Case for Classroom 
Trainingf 



Classroom training has several advantages, especially for 
those individuals who have not boen receptive Jto more 
traditional educational approaches. 



The QuajHative Aspects 

As advocates, we are convinced that classroom training, 
when successfully completed, tends ^ to produce * more 
^permanently trained individuals than do other Linds of 
training. Vtys is evidenced ip after-training wages and job 
retention. On-the-job training has the^advantage of including 
pj^certient, whereas classroom graduates still have to find a 
Job. However, th^e is evidence that classroom training tends 
to produce individuals who are more likely to stay on a job 
after they have been placed, lessjikety to need retrainiilg six 



months or a year af^r placement, and more likely to be 
promoted. 

For example, the 19^6 evaluation of CETA Title 1 
programs in New York City showed that the classroom 
training placement rate (56 percent) was second only to on* 
the-job training (71 percent), and classroom training gradu- 
ates earned the highest average post-CETA wage/J3.94 per 
, hour). Evaluation of the New York OIC during the same 
period showed a job retenif|^ rate of 87 percent after ninety 
days on the job. ^ 

Properly done, classroom trainingcan provide a setting and' 
a framework wherein all the varous aspects of skills training, 
job preparation, and job readiness are co^dered. In those 
'institutional settings where instruction m a variety of 
^ occupational skills is offered, enrollees may have a choice of 
occupations. Theif careci' options are as open as they ideally 
are in the tpditional educational system. Unlike o?9^e-job 
training orteferral to a single occupation classroom setting, 
enrolle^/in multi-occupation classroom training facilities 
have ai^^portunityTto choose and test possible occupations 
befor^ having to make long-term commitments to a particular 
job. ^ 

•During ^the clas^oom training process, trainees should 
learn the retjuireij^nis and employjer expectations in the par- 
(ticular occupational skills area they have. chosen. They are 
introduced to occupational demands> They master not only 
the required' skills but alsojhe occupational role thy will be 
ex^ctedto carry out. Classroom trainit^ allows tjainees to 
build confidence withjn themselves, and trust in their own 
abilities before having their skills proficiency tested in actual 
job |>erformance. Such a* psychological ^advantage pays 
dividends in employee performarice* employer satisfaction, 
and job retention. ClassrX^om training graduates go to their 
new jobs confident that they canvdo the work expected of 
them. And employers receive job-ready employees. 

Classroom training participants not-r^ly acquire necessa^y 
occupational skills but also develop per9Dnal dispiplihe and 
participation habits that carry-over into tfi^ work setting. 
Those who have disciplined themselves to attend classes 
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regularly during the weeks or months of classroom training 
are leis likely to be chronically absent from work. 

In addition, classroom training participants should be well 
known by their teacher* and their counselors. If so.classroort 
trainiTfg proMdes the opportunity for a cooperati\e staff to 
thoroughly assess a trainee and to improve upon attitudes and 
behaMOr patterns prior to actual job placement. Classroom 
training participants receive skills training along with 
personal guidance and other necessary^ supportive services to 
enable their smooth tra/isition to the world of work. In those 
programs that fulfill thetr true potential and responsibility* 
classroom training participants are viewed as whole persons, 
with both vocational and personal needs^ and the classroom 
training setting becomes a laboratory^ for personal growth (of 
which'skills acquisition is only a part). 

Ideally, the classroom training structure can permit 
persons in charge of job placement to do a better placement 
job. The staff should know more about the graduates they are 
recommending to employers than do staff who place 
individuals as direct referrals (or enroll them in on-the-job 
training or work experience or hire them to fill public service 
employment slots). Thus, classroom training can" provide the 
structure, the staff arrangement and the instructional 
environment for the full probing and processing of 
potentialities. It is equally concerned with the actual needs of 
the potential employer and the potential employee. 
jClassroom training is designed io pj'oduce a satisfied, 
proficient, and productive employee, which should result in 
pleased, persuaded, and contenjed employers. 



As a HQldi,n£_PaUern 

Classroom training also has a hidden advantage during 
periods of abnormally high unemployment, especially with 
regard to serving'the needs of disadvantaged youth. Almost 
one out of five of the nine million youth aged sixteen to 
ninet'Cen in the labor force is unemployed, creating an 
unemployment rate triple that for adults. Unemployment 
among black youth is twice that of white youth, and official 
statistics do not reflect the situation of the most severely 
disadvantaged who have dropped out of both school and the 
labor market. v 

Classroom training recogni/es the current reality that the 
, society cannot support all of its potential labor force,. 
Classroom training performs a societal function similar to 
that of the colleges and universities in the traditional 
education system, but it directs its services to a different 
population. Classroom training keeps unemployed and 
- previously unemployable individuals out of the labor force 
longer than do other types of training, tt also provides these 
individuals with a better entry point into the tabor market at 
the end of the training period than they would have had 
without the benefit of the classroom training experience. 

The abnormally high unemployment rate among youth 



between the ages of sixteen and nineteen probabl> results less 
from their work perforipance potential than it does from the 
competition with older, more experienced workers for 
existing jobs. When the competition for jobs is keen, 
employers are most likely to opt for maturity andexperience 
in choosing their personnel. Thus. , a CETA#t)rime sponsor 
would be well ad\ised to accept the fact that certain special 
groups of individuals will not be readily absorbed into the 
labor market. Acting on that fact^ the sponsor can create 
classroon\training opportunities for those individuals^Which 
will offer decent employment opportunities at the end of 
training. While performing a short^rm function of removing 
persons from the labor market, classroom training also 
provides a long-term service that is not accomplished by other 
short-term crisis programs such as work Experience and 
public service employment. Classroom^ training seeks to 
transfer individuals from the ranks of the unemployed and 
unemployable to the status of workm with income earning 
capability, rather than merely transferring payments to the 
currently jobless. 



Program Independence 

One further advantage of the classroom training approacfi 
merits mention. Even though classroom training programs 
should involve representatives of business and industry in 
every phase of program operation and design (such as 
gatheringJocal laboroiarket information, ckoo&ing tho^ 
occupational skills that are in dernand and will be in demand 
in the future^ anc^ designing a curriculum to teach skills 
proficiency in those chosen areas providing jobs for after- 
training placernent), classroom training nevertheless main- 
tains a more independent stance from business and industry 
than do other training approaches. On-the-job training, for 
example, is at the mercy of the whims and enthusiasm of 
business industry. When business and industry feel 
pressure to participate, training flourishes. But the relaxation 
of pressure ii usually accompanied byjJwindJing business and 
industrial participation in training efforts,. 

Pressure may take the' form of a perceived moral and social 
obligation or a practical personnel need. When employers 
need workers, they are naturally more enthusiastic about 
participating in training programs to provide those workers. 
Or when the government actively pursues equal employment 
opportunity measures through organizations such asahe 
National Alliance of Businessmen, ttusiness and industry will 
add on*lhe-job training as an appendage to their other 
activities, even if there i^ really no strong commitment to such 
training programs. But the participatory, ,.enthusiasm in' 
business An6 industry fluctuates with economic and 
government pfessures. , ' ^ 

Of course, classroom training all too often falls short of its 
potential Ideals are to be pursued and approached but rarely 
achieved. 
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The Disadvar^tages of ClassFQpm 
Training ; \ , 



Even though classjpoom iraining is a more independent 
Iraining approach and tends to produce greater long-term 
benefits, it ls not always 1 he best training meclunism for all 
occupations or every local labor market area. 



for the first time to creates market for locaJ area labor market 
information and analysis. Nbw* because there are funds to 
pay for data and lo^buy the time for economists an3 
rcsearchers*^ local planners may begin to get some of the basic 
tools needed to do the jolj/*^ * 

To ifnprove dnd make present labor market data systems' 
more relevant io local prime sponsor planning needs.^enzi 
suggests the following changes, which could be acccftnplished 
at a relativ ely low cost (compared with other employment aod 
training progranj outlays): 



Lack of Flexibility 

Classroom training is the least flexible training approach. 
Classroom training |>rograms require a costly investment in 
staff, equipment purchase, and classroom facilities. Such 
programs take a great ^deat of time to set up: and once 
established, they are costly to dismantle. UnliRe on-the-jQb 
training, public service employment, or work experience, 
classroom training programs tend to acquire an institutional 
life of their own and are nearly as difficult to dismantle as 
colleges and universities. Thils. after an investment in 
classroom training has been ;pade and the (raining process 
has been set in potion, it is much more difficult for a prime 
sponsor to shift over to a different approach than it would 
with on-the-job training or work experience programs. 



Information Requirements ^ 

The dominant concern of the prime sponsor who decides to 
invest in^ssroom training is that such training must be 
releivant. h must be relevant to the real necdsof the loc^Mabor 
market area and to the real needs of the people enrolled. Such 
relevance requires a carefuUand complete compilation of 
labor market information, the involvement of fepresentatn^e? 
of business and industry mjechnicalassistaftte and technical 
advisory capacities, and the consultation and advice during 
the pUnning process of those who are "in touch" with the 
target population to be served and who understand their true 
needs and aspirations. « 

It is simply notp^ossible to garner the necessary information 
needed forknowing labor market neecJsand trends— and for 
designing classroom training programs^based on * that 
information— from monthl}^ reports issued by the Bureau of 
Lab^r Statistics* state labor department job projections, or 
job bank listings fronv the employment service. A more 
comprehensive and innovative dp^proach to gathering labor 
market informatitm is needed. And as Donald Menzi has 
pointed otit. CETA legislation allows prime sponsors t# take 
the initiative in creating labor market analysis. CETA 
provides money to local prinf^e sponsors for em^loymentt 
training, and supportive services ^rnd for **other afctivitiesr** 
Says Menzi; "This 'other activities' money jnalt^ impossible 



The oaiegones used m tabulating administrative d^ta nic6 lo ht rc' 
examined to make sure thai" tables are as rclmnt as possible The most 
obvious examples are geographicat breakdowns, vthich sliould conform to 
gfrternmerital jurisdictions* noi jusi tg ageticies* admmistratiVe districts. 
Data on tlie industr>' aflfiUation of U t benefiaaries sivould al^o be broken-out 
as finely as are tabt^ of employment covered by tbe Unemployment 
Insurance sy&tem When thi& is done* it is pftsible it} calcnJate insured 
unemployment rates on an indusiry-by-mdustry basis, which is helpfubin 
keeping track of vvhai is happenmg in diverse segmenis of local economies 

Arrangements should be made for peuodic special labulaiions* such as the 
characteristics of U>vv* medium and high ^vagc Ul benefiaari<$ Annual 
I nd us ify -occupation- median wage tables of^ob orders placed in jQb banks 
ican presefti a rtiore detailed piaure of local economies Cross-tabxitatiotis of 
the personal charaaeristics of Employment Service placements byindustry^ 
bv occnpation^ or by wage vtoutd tell us something about the way various 
categories of )ob*seekers fit into that piaure 

New sources .of administrative data can also be developed The^ax 
withhol(jing sy&t^m could^ for example^ telt us something about ;tabor ' 
turnover Newly appearing social security nnmbers imply additions to the 
payroll deletions imply teijninaljons from employmeni II appears, in other 
words, that these records could ^provide informaiion on hiring aqd 
termination pattetns roughly comparable lodataon labor turnover rates, but 
vvithout tbe limKaiions of sample-based data ' 



Where Are the Jobs? 



The greatest disadvantage of classroom training isTtS^^ 
dependence upon the availability t)f a job immediately upon 
completion of the training program, ^ot on-the-job training 
(OJT), the job is built in. The classroom trainee is better 
prepared, but that is no help if no job is available, and delay in 
placement will convince not only the trainee but others in the ' 
community that the program is a farce. ^ 

The key 10 comparing the advantages and disadvantages of* 
classroom training with alternative methods oT improving ' 
employability is to recognize the differences in objectives. 
Work experience is a holding pattern from which income and 
possibly some familiarity with work discipline are obtained. 
Public service employment generally provides a job to the 
job-ready when other opportumtiesare limited. OJT provides 
a regiilar job.. But the jobs for thos^ receiving OJT and 
classroom traintn^ are generally diffejpent, and the two 
training methods Hre rarely comgetitive^OJT . is the. 
customary way industry prepares people to do semiskilled 

*l}vfuld SAtnii, "^l odi Libor Mjrkei JnTormitton fw Mii^wtr Propim Planning" Cvuttn 
Wffl^Uh^r fttpiiTf. pi one. vol ). 4, AitgdH r9Ti 
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jobs. Thus the jobs can be filled at the entry level by the 
untrained, who then move up by small skill increments in an 
internal labor markets Classroom training is the almost 
universal approach to preparation for those jobsAvhere an 
, employer expects'the employee to have the skills to do thejob 
before obtaining it. Tc/useclassroom training to preparefor a 
job more customarily learned by OJT implies that either the 
enrollee has special disadvantages, to be compensated for or 
classroom Jraining'is being misused, ^ 

-\ . ^ ^ ^ 

Cautions to Frogram Designers 

' In planning classroom training programs designed to meet 
the real needs, aspirations, and expectations of ^nrollees, 
prime sponsors ^ould seek the counsel of both Qo,mmunity- 
based representatives and business and ihd^stria^ leader^. 
Doing so lessens the risk that prime sponsor plans may be 
based upon unsupported assumptions. An unfortunate 
'occupational trait of some program planners is making 
assumptions about boih the individuals ipost in need of 
services and employer needs. But assumptions ^will not do 
where true assimflatian of these individuals is required. The: 
program designer must be fully aware of and sensitive to the 
cultural backgrounds andpersonal needs of the client groups 
and to the employer*s first requirement to make a profit or to 
achieve the mission of the institution. 



Industry Invotvement 

Sd^TLTplanncrs assume that disadvantaged minority people 
cantiOt enter into and work within the established business 
organizations a^d that business and industry dre not Yeally 
interested in hiring previously disadvantaged minority 
woi^kers. Such assumptions limit the occupational opportuni- 
ties of the most severely disadvantaged to the lowest level 
jobs, public service jobs, and other stop-gap employment 
measures, 

^ In deigning classroom training, prime sponsors need to 
create a ,**marriage*' between business and industry and 
training. But marriages not based upon true dialogue and 
sharing in the decisionmaking process have a way of 
disintegrating. It is tru^in the husband and wife relationship, 
and it is also true in planning^ training. Leaders of business 
and ]i}dustry can be true partners with those engaged in 
training only if they are in a position to influence training 
' designs at the policy and decision-making levels. Leaders of 
business and industry largely determine the possibility of 

■ ' realizing the goals of training. As employers, they represent 
both the existing labor market and whatever changing labor 
market trends will determine the job market of the future. 
Classroom training that is not related to employer ne^s at 
, every step of the training path is almost predestined to 
produce frustration and disappointment for trainees and is 
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preordained to failure in meeting It he real human resource and 
4abor market needs of society. 

Writing of the need to involve business aiul industry more 
closely in CETA'prime sponsor activities, Larry Blain ^ 
Gary dcMik, and John Doggctte urged: 

K * 

Pnnne spojiscrs must work lo include business and industry managcmeni 
as a resource used tn tbe local manpower delivery system while ai ihe same 
lime dcmonsiraiing ihai CETA and ih« prime sponsor are important 
resources to be used by employers ' 

Tq achieve viable business involvcnwnt in locaJ manpower services 
program3,thc manpower administrator musi generate traimng activities that 
meet employers' hinng requirements The n^npower administrator iw»st 
also work to expand ihe awareness of business and industrial management 
concerning how manpower service^are delivered, bow this alfccts private 
ftfms in t^ms or labor force quantity and quality, and why business 
participi^V^ IS essentttt for developing And maiiit4ining effectivei localty- 
contrDll«#ffil:npower programs.^ • 

^The artthors further urge "the development of an ad hoc 
business 'ft^niniunity advisory committee to the prime . 
spons^oQ. Perhaps using the local office oF the National 
Allian^ oFBusincssmen or some similar group as an initial 
source oficontactl which will **permit the interchange of 
id^ and mformatton, and provide a base for obtaining a 
viable business representation on the manpower plahning 
council,** The functions of such an ad h6c advisory group 
would include: X Providing input of employers' reviews of 
m^power activities; presenting and reviewing chaiiges that 
will improve the prime sponsor*s relations with btj^iness^ 
providitig general review of, manpowelf programs and the 
comprehensive manpower plan; making suggesti^^ns for new 
directions in manpower programs; providing o^tact with the 
total business and industry community; selecting the business 
representatives for the manpower planning councils,*"^ 

As mentioned earlier* a cardinal principle of the OIC 
training philosophy ha&^been insistence upon a close working 
alliance between training activities and the emplpyer 
community. To ensure such a relationship* the OIC national 
organization. is connected with three groups of representa- 
tives'from the business and industrial community. The 
Natio*nal Industrial Advisory Cbundl (NIAQ is comprised of 
top level executives from the nation*s leading corporations^ 
NIAC members participate in' the formutatign of OIC 
[fblides, review pr6blem areas/ assess progi^m performance, 
and serve as advocates on behalf of OIC training within the 
private sector. The National Technical Advisory Committee 
(NTAC) is comprised of other high level executive staff of 
each member company In NIAC, NTAC members are able to 
maintain a closer continuous contact with the OIC program, 
and'Jhe committee is divided into subcommittees covering 
such areasias finance, government relations, public relations, 
fund raising* and managemcilt training. The Industry 
Technical Assistance Contact (ITAC) is an extension of the 
NIAC networif into local communities which establishes 

*ljktTy M BtlilT. Guy dcMik,*itd John Dogfcttf.'IncnifuiiBuvinwtHllfhtii^ 
C£TA,I»nrtw Sponwf Aclmtm* H^^frmi, yot So J, De««W \^ft^ p 54 ^ 
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{Contact. between industry representatives in local areas and 
local OIC executive directoi^. Through IT AC technical 
assistance and advice is provided at the local level, in the hope 
of ensuring the relevance of OIC classroom training to local 
tabor market needs * Some local OlCs' have their Own 
Industrial Advisory Councils and Technical Assistance 
CommiMeps. 

The Nature' of Disadvantagetnent 



Not only must classroom training content and design serve 
the real needs, expectations, and aspirations of present and 
potential employers, but careful consideration must also be 
gtven to which occupationar areas are best taught in the 
classroom training setting. Classroom training is not 
necessary for some occupational skill areas; nor is it always a 
practical method for teaching certain vocatiotial skills^Prime 
spofisoirs ^ust decide wh^h individuals and what occupa- 
tional skills areas are be^l sujttd to classroom training and 
which groups of individuals should receive training priority. 
The optimum goal for classroom trainin^programs would be 
to enroll the most severely disadvantaged tn skills trainingfor 
occupational areas in greatest demand which also provide 
maximum wages and opportunities for advancement. But 
that opt imum goat must be tempered by other considerations. 
The term '"disadvantaged/ while calling attention to the 
needs of those most abandoned by socicty*s institutions and 
most^ gripped by hopelessness and despair, is neverthelless 
both nebulous and deceptive as a description of those persons 
who should bt among the primary target groups for 
classroom training. The term ^'disadvantaged" is frequently 
viewed as a synonym'for hardcore unemployed." 

Again, Donald W. Menzi has called attention to the "myth 
of the *hardc©re* irfhemployed" as describing the "true 
cofistitueticy of manpower training efforts.*' Menzi illustrates 
the ''myth" by citing an example from the neighborhood in 
which he lives. In his neighborhood, there is a mall in the 
middle of the street where the park benches are frequently 
occupied by persons who appear to be addicted to alcohol or 
drugs. Across the street, there is a large fast -food restaurant 
where young: blacks work behind the counter at rtiinimum- 
wage* dead-end jobs. And across the street from the 
restaurant is a large bank where many black youth are also 
working behind the counter to a work environment that 
^encourages learning new skill^and ofTei^ possibilities for 
advancing up the career ladder. Menzi continues: 

Tht realty of manpowtr training is iHustrated in th^p betw«enthe Lunch 
counterandtlte bank counter The gap between the park beitch aiKf tite bant 
teLler^ cage u a much greater margin, reqainng very speciatize<| manpower 
training efTom. There i9 a great iteed for such specialized programs. But the 
perpetuation of ihit myih that maiij>ower training prmarHy designed to 
rehal»Htate tite liardcore' unemployed and make them into bank tellers is. I 
believe, damaging to Manpower training efforts in The myth is not 

true, and a credibihty gap is created ^ ^ 



*Ooiwfd Mciut. 'Mtnpo*er Pbttnint Mythttnd Ruruiet.' vol ^ No 2. AUfHi \<itS. 
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Thus, there are levels of disad vantage ment that must be 
considered tn establishing target groups for classroom 
training efforts. Prime sponsors must recognize and admit 
that classroom training programs cannot ^nd will not serve 
everyone who. falls within the ""disadvantaged"* category. 
Those who have alcohol or drug abus£ problems, or who are 
in methdone maintenance therajjy— eveft^ though they are 
among the **hardcore" tine mpl<Jyed— will not be readily 
accommodated or adequately served by regular classroom 
training, programs. Their needs are special, requiring a very 
specialized set of supportive services* and their training 
should be conducted by agencies that have adopted such a 
specialized role and whose staff members reflect such 
specialized expertise 

But at the same time, caution must be exercised so that 
Tules and guidelines do not encourage or butid in exclusion. 
Accountability and evaluation requirements must not 
exclude thos^ among tAe disadvantaged who could be served 
by regular classroom training programs but whose degree of 
disadvantagement might require a longer period oHraining. 
While accountability and evaluation are necessary in 
determining which classroom training programs are using 
their funding allocations effectively to meet their stated goals 
in the established training time'frames, such accountability 
Can be a two-edged sword, it is a blessing to an agency really 
doing its job, a means of documenting training success, but it 
is at the same time a temptation to build in assured success 
mechailisms. The necessity of obtaining funds can be a 
temptation toward selectivity; that is^, ''creaming^ applica- 
tions so that only those who have a~ high probability of 
successful completion are accepted into the classroom 
training program. If a classroom training program is re<)uired 
to place 75 percent of its enrollees on jobs and further 
required to show a 75 percent job retention rate, the initial 
enrollment procedure is likely to reflect a conscious 
awareness that the program can afford only a 25 percent 
margin of error. 

Within the wider category of the unemployedi prime 
.sponsors should seek to identify specific target groups of 
disadvantaged persons who would benefit from classroom 
trainin|, particularly those who .are unemployed or 
underemployed (even though employed full or part time) 
because they lack marketable skills. During times of 
unusually high unemployment, the ranks of the unemployed 
will even include numbers of young people who are college 
graduates. They need jobs rather than more classroom 
training. Their major probWn is a depressed job. market 
rather than a lifelong depression of opportunity. 

Specific target groups for classroom training efforts would 
include youth and young adults (particularly high school 
dro^uts or push^uts), persons oveiithe age of 45, welfare 
recipients atjd members of welfare families, persons with 
limited English^peaking 'ability, veterans, handicapped 
persons, ex-ofTenders, ex^ddicts, and unempbyed heads of 
households. The **hardest core** of the unemployed may not 
be repiresented in such target groups, but they certainly 
represent special needs within the larger category of the 
vocationally disadvantaged. Classroom training efforts, 
should be judged and evaluated (and funded or refunded) on 



the grounds of hpw well they have served the needs of the 
parti<;ular target groups id entifiedi rather than by the impact 
classroom training has had upon the total economic climate 
and labor market picture of a particular community. $tvch 
total impaa is beyond the scop^ and contrcTl of classroom 
training or any other employment and training effort. 
Ructuations in the economy and the labor market are caused 
by forces beyond the control of classroom training, and 
manpower resources are^ever sufficient to be the dominant 
deciding factor in economic change. 



For Which Occupational Skills? 

■'- • 

In deciding which occupational skills should be taught in a 
classroom settingi program planners must consider thire 
factors— training and equipment costs, space for tra^n^ng^ 
and the real requirements for occupational expertise. Some 
jobs obviously do not require any formal training a( all and 
are consequently at the lowest rungs of the occupational 
ladder For example, a^nessengen an elevator operator an 
assembly line worker, or a person peffbrming any one df a 
number of "button-pushing" jobs does not need classroom 
training(or any kind of structured training) to successfully do 
the job. Other job|require learning and promotion or^thejob 
and ar^ai^essibl^only by starting at the bottom. 

Classroom training is suited to those occupational skill 
areas wheir proficiency requires the mastery of cognitive 
*\ skills rather than (or in combination with) purely mechanical 
skills. If 50 percent or more of training for a pal^icular 
- occupation requires mastering cognitive skills, the classroom 
setting is appropriate. An auto mechanic, an electrician, or a 
bricklayer must first understand basic theory in his or her 
occupational skills area be/ore masteringadditionalmechan-, 
ical skills. On the other hand, workers who push buttons or 
^assemble parts and are not required to understand the 
functioning intricacies of the machines they are operating 
have no need for classroom training. 

The cost of training equipment and the space reqtiired to' 
accommodate it are further considerations in decidingwhtch 
occupational areas can best be taught in a classroom setting. 
The cost ancL maintenance of equipment solely for training 
purposes is ver^ expensive and often a proh ibitive cost factor, 
even if such equipmei;it could be easily accommodated in a 
classroom setting. And somt equipment is too bulky and 
cumbersome, even if the expense of purchase and main- 
tenance could managed. For example, crane operators, 
truck drivers, or ferry boat operators are not likely to learn 
their trades in the classroom. They need on-the<road. water, 
or construction site training. 

But less liulky equipment often is still too expensive to be 
used exclusively for classroom training. Computer training is 
a prime example. Most' planners of classroom training 
programs would find the cost prohibitive if,they considered 
purchasing the necessary equipment for teaching computer 
skills. A thorough and intens^e,computer training program 
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requires a computer at the complete disposal of classroom 
trainees. That's a prohibitive cost factor. But a classroom 
training program^ in computer skills can be created by 
effecting a working "marriage" between a classroom training 
program and a computer manufacturer such as IBM/ The 
company can afTord the cost of the equipment but would find 
ttife personnel cosis prohibitive if il set up its own Computer 
training program for the disadvantaged. A cost effective 
arrangement comes into being when the classroom training 
program picks up the staff and training cost^ while the 
c6ri}pany provides the necessary^quipment. As a result, both 
"marriage* partners" are happy. The classroom training 
program is able to prbvide valuable skills training to its' 
disadvantaged clientele, and the company has a reliable 
future source of adequately trained potential new employees. 

The Qualifications of Instructors 

Two further preconsiderations to setting up effective 
classroom training programs deserve mention— the selection 
and training of teachers, administratorsi and managers for 
the programs and the payment of stipends to the enrollees. 

Teachers whose training and experience have been 
grounded in other educational institutions and settings may * 
need retraining and reorientation in order to serve effectively 
in classroom training programs. Such retraining and 
reorientation may involve teaming a new eduyktion 
philosophy, new teaching methodologies, new ^flitudes 
toward students, and new communication skills, vlassroom 
training instruction must always be geared to occupational 
application, with the intent of v producing employable 
graduates possessing marketable skills and with the 
knowledge that skills must be upgraded in accord with 
changing labor market demands. Rather than encouraging 
students to pursue high grades^ classroom training pursues 
individual students, encouraging them to make the grade in 
the world of work, 

Thus« teachers who are new ^to the classroom training 
setting often must learn to speak a new language. They must 
direct their teaching communication to the specific and 
unique needs of each student, recognizing that the success of 
their work as teachers is marked by the successful placement 
of each student in the^world of work.. 

Potential administrators and^ managers of classroom 
training programs are ^Iso often ill prepared by prior 
experience to fulfill their special respohsTSiUties. They must 
be trained and equipped to meet the hard demands of cost 
effectiveness and training accountability. They must learn to 
live with the pressures and meet the demands of specific 
numbers of students trained and placed on jobs in specific^ 
time frames^ and they must also learn to reconcile themselves 
to the reality that they cannot breathe a sigh of relief when 
training and placement are completed. The t^ntion rate of 
classroom training grao^gtes is the final measure of the 
success, or failure of a program. 

■ v ' ■ 
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' Stipends: To Pay or Not To Pay? i 

Directly related to a reorientation concerning howieaehers 
teach dibad\antaged students and how managers admrinister 
classroom training programs is a change in attitude as to 
how those students are motivated to learn. Current policy 
appeals to be based on the following assumption, ff 
.disad\antaged persons are going to be trained for some kind 
of employmentv they must be paid stipends for receiving that 
training. Since money talks in our society, the presupposition 
is that immediate dollars iq the pocket will provide the best of 
all possible meentives for training. Such an assumption 
presupposes either a generally low level of motivation and 
self-esteem or a universal need for immediate income. 

Prior to the CETA legislation. OIC had a policy of not 
paying stipends^ to clatsroom training enrollees. 
Stipend incentives were viewed as antithetical to QIC's self* 
help and moti\ational emphasis. The refusal to pay stipends 
clearly differentiated OIC training from government 
(operated programs. Under CETA, all program service 
delivery agents must accept participants who receivestipends, 
unless the prime sponsor waives that requirement for some, 
stipend categories. Welfare recipients, for example, are not 
subject to waiver. 

Stipend allowances represent only a whisper in our money 
talking society, but they still present a problem for classroom 
training. Stipend allowances are paid at the rate of $2.10 an 
hour for up to thirty-five hours of training per week. 
(Trainees with more than two dependents also receive $5 a 
week for each additional dependent up to four, or a maximum 
of $20 for SIX or m^ore dependents.) Welfare recipients, 
regardless of welfare category, are paid an "incentive"" 
allowance of $30 per week. Classroom training enrollees who 
dfaw unemployment insurance (Ul) benefits receive stipends 
that, when added to the Ul benefits, equal the maximum 



CETA stipend allowance. Veterans receive boih^ veterans 
benefits and CETA allowances, regardless of the total. 

Even though stipend^payments are not a ""get rich quick'' 
scheme for classroom training enrollees, stipends can work to 
the ^etriment of motivational goals. The motivational goals 
of classroom training are to inspire eachstudent to acquire an 
employable skill and to be eager to put that skill to use in the j 
world of work. In most instances, studentf will begin in entry 
level jobs in their particular occupational ^reainthe hopeth^t 
promotion and advancement opportunities will follow in due 
time. Adding training stipends to other benefits received by 
some classroom trainingstudentscreatesasituation in which 
those students will have to take a cut in pay to accept an eritry 
level job at the end of the training period. Such a finatlcial 
sacrifice is hardly an ''incentive." Willingness to accept a pay 
cut after training is usually found only among those who 
choose religious or social service careers. But classroom 
training students have not taken a vow of poverty. They have 
experienced the devastating cycle of poverty, and thedecision 
to enter classroom training represents a personal vow to get 
out. 

Strategic support for individual students would be more m ' 
tune with the OIC motivational concerns than would blanket 
stipend payments. The special needs of students could be 
evaluated on a case-by-case basis, and financial support could 
be desired to enable a student to complete trainings Stipend 
payments should never be so high that completing training^ 
and being placed on a ||ob will be a financial let down. 
Strategic stipend support represents the same kind of 
reorientation required of teachers in the classrooni; namely, 
looking at the personal, indiviclual needs of each student and 
responding to those needs. However, that option is not 
available to prime sponsors for most population groups in 
training. 
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3. INGREDIENTS OF CLASSROOM TRAINING 



The recipe for successful cUssroom training contains the 
following ingredients: Client-Centered, individualized instruct 
tion,' employment-related personal counseling; team training 
and assessment; and internal accountability and feedback, 
WJien those ingredients are mixed thoroughly, and sprinkled 
with a liberal dose of true commitment, the result "is a 
classroom training program "that's really cookin'!" 



Client-Centered Instruction 

Training techniques and concepts, curriculum materials, 
classroom procedures, and buih-in structures for account- 
ability are all important and contribute to the successful 
training process. But all are subordinate to the attitude, the 
commitment, the motivation, and the sense qf purpose of 
trainers and the agencies in which skills training takes place> 
The OIC experience suggests that, if there' is a substantial 
qualitative difference in training at various agencies 
throughout the country, it is less likely to be measured by the 
usual statistical modes of evaluation than it is to be found in 
the personalt»day-by-day operational experience of trainers 
themselves^ 



What It U 

The quality of training c^n be expeaed to be reflected in 
statistical resuks but not measured by them. The 
commitments motivation^ determinattont and zeal oftrainers 
will undoubtedly produce super ior resuhs in such statostically 
measurable areas as cost per trainee* number of Jpersons 
trained in a given time period^ successful job placement^ and 
retention rates> But those statistics are no morea true measure 
of quality than are membership rolls a measure of the social 
value and service of a churchy fraternal organization, or civic 
group> 

Individuilized, client-centered instruction is at the core of 



any successful^^sroom training program^ Although specific 
training techniques and methodologies are employed in the 
process, the important iitgredients are attitudinal and 
motivational Individualization embraces, both "personal- 
izing** and '*humaniring*' the training process. Client-centered 
instruction means simply that the cliept-^he tr^ee— is 
indeed at the cent^ of the training process and that all 
administrative, managerial, struaural,/and methodological 
decisions stem from that recognized focal point> 
I What makes individualized instruction truly personal is an 
attitude of fespea and concern on the part of t rainers — a 
genuine respea for the rights and feelings of trameest 
accompanied by compassionate concern forthetr problems 
and needs as individuals. Training that remains dispassionately 
aloof from home, family, financial, and other environmental 
pressures experienced by trainees (which indeed may be 
overwhelming barriers to the learning proc^) cannot cor- 
rectly be called **persoiialized** instruaion> The labels *'indi- 
vidualized," "personalized/ or "one-to-one** training may be 
technically correa> But apart from an attitude oftrue concern, 
such labels merely identify a process rather than mold and 
tfring out a trainee*s true potential and personal identity. 

The Trainer's Attitude ^ 

Openness and caring are the marks of client-centered 
training. An openness requires both the ability and the 
willingness to listen^ A trainer who is a willing listener 
is one who not only hears a trainee^s problem but also is 
willing and committed to helping solve (or at least alleviate) 
that problem. The trainer should seek to remove external 
barriers to the learning process. Thus, the self-interests of 
both the trainer and the trainee are served. The trainer can do 
his or her job; the trainee is freed to rjeceive that training. 

Openness and caring further require adopting a nonjudg- 
mental attitude. Trainers in community-based employment 
and training agencies are dealing with clients who have 
received negative societal judgments all their lives. Those 
direaing their prior educational experiences have abandoned 
them with the judgment that they are slow, uncooperative, 
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inestfngible. or incompeteni. The welfare bureaucracy sees 
them in terms of statistics on persons who make no 
contribution to social productivity Some'have been so 
buffeted by negative judgment* rejeaion, and abandofiment 
that they have run afoul of the law. ending up behind prison 
bars or on probation or parole 

Trainers should view those negative factors in a trainee's life 
as experiences rather than faults. Trainers must seek to 
establish and communicate a training environment where a 
trainee^ past life experiences are neither perceived as faults 
nor judged negatively. Honest and sincere client-centered 
tramtng can take place only in such an enviroiinient 

Although the trainer and the training environment must be 
accepting and nonjudgmental> such openness must not be 
marked by permissiveness and a lack of discipline or deftntte 
standards of expectations. Cla&sroomtrainingstaff should be 
''buffers'* rather than ''crutches/* The classroom trairfing 
environment should be a support system * not^ playground or 
a carousel forthoseindividuab who specializein the revolving 
door practice of '*in one program and out the^other " A truly 
supportive role requires both encouragement alid admoni- 
tion, when appropnate. Growth. discipline, and achievement 
are interrelated. For example, trainers who care about 
, tfai nees can not simpiv tolerate oroverlook absenteeism. They 
will be obsessed with determining the cause of a trainee*s 
absence and will seek to correct the fault, whether the blame 
falls upon the trainer, the trainee, or social and environmental 
pressures. 



The Language problem 
« 

Thus, individualized client-centered training that is also 
personalized rcqutres a determined effort <?n the part of 
trainers to see that trainees hear according to their own 
language. A sympathetic understandingand empathy with the 
life expeneoces of trainees, with their experiential and 
existential world view^ is absolutely essential to determining 
the appropriate language for instruaion. 

The most obvious example, of course, is ins^jtruction in 
English as asecond language-. The client-centered trainer will 
begin with the familiar language.' the native tongbe, teaching 
the trainee what he or she needs to know in that language. 
After those communication skills necessary M coping and 
bemg successful are mastered in the familiar tongue, they can 
then beti;anslated into the less familiar second labiguagp.Such 
training wj/fenable priolp^ve employersvjrjobinterviewers 
to hear trainees speaking in the native tongue of the world of 
employnijent-. | 

But the same principle also applies where training in 
communication skills does not involve a **second" or "foreign'' 
language. The jargon of the ghetto is a **foreign" tongue to 
many prospective employers. Trainers who are committed to 
^ teachingycommmunication skilldifratherthan merely offering 
instruajpn in grammar, sentence structure, and so-called 
''proper' English) will begin with the familiar and move on to 
the new. For example, a communicatio^^feillsclass might use 



to write their own poems, using collocfuial language and 
fan^iliar experiences. The work produced by trainee! would 
then be used as a base for exploring and understand ing tile 
work of other poets, such as Langston Hughes and William 
Shakespeare. By beginning with the fami^Ar j^on^e|a»d the 
perhaps all-to-familiar and painful pe^ij^l experiences, ihe 
"slings and arrows of outrageou^ ffdrtuj^'* ;|)ecome 



and 

comprehensible! 
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Team Teaching and AsseJs^ent 

Team teaching is also a mark of the successful cl^ssroon^vj 
traininj program. Teachers. coutp|lors, and jo^b placement 
specialists work in unisoi^ on th^^comition client-centered \ 
goal.. Honest listening to the n/eds, apprehetisio'nv ^nd / 
^spirationrof trainees — combing with a C^ear training goal 1 
— enables the client-centered te^ to work together for the 
general welfare <and total development ^of Ihe individual, 
trainee. Team training means that neither t(>e training;" 
exp^rrienccs of trainees nor the structures and mefh^dologie^ 
of the agency are schizophrenic. Eacfi service provided to 
individual trainee is part of an r tntegrat^^ Whole; the 
interrelated training services combine toTulfill Ureclassrc^m 
. training goal. / : : J^f !j 

In a classroom training progrfii^ wh^i:i<fhe team-traming 
spirit is truly and operationally comimnt, the conc^t of 
"team" soon takes on mor^ of the qualities of*^family/Jlt is a 
common experience in any family forfait of t^e ener^s and 
, attentions of family members t(^b<Sdir^cte,d tovvardaiKwborn 
baby. TJie family gears itself to mfetindserv^ the nemls of the 
newest arrival. \ 

In like manner, in a classroom training progralii^here the 
team spirit prevails, alljiaff members recognitethff priority of 
meeting the nc^ds*^ traioees. Program strufctures and 
administrative decisions are based upon the recognition that 
the program exists for the sole purpose of nurturing and 
training trainees ^nd placing them on Jol»s/ Trainers and 
trainees realize their interdependence. Tesmimembers listen 
in a truly client-centered way because they^yrealize that it is 
beca usC' of the trainees that they have a jo^ 

' J h 
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The Role of the Counselor 



The roje of the counselor in classtfbpm training programs 
deserves special mention^ The counielor^s role has long been 
ambiguous and ill-defined. In .theft ^valOation of the skills 
center program under ^DTA. warth Mangum and John 
Walsh pinpointed thecDunseliiiajSnibljuityJ^Ahhough skills 
center counselors universally retfognizferf their role as enrotlee 
^ advocates.' their disciplinary f/naion was an issue of rather 



poetry as a teaching method. Train£e*wvGuld be encouraged '^vjmeummd w#hh ^ ct .pp *«7i 
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intense debate. Those who argued against the role of 
counselors as disciplia^inanb insisted that an enrollee was not 
likelv to seek advice and unburden his or her pen>onal 
problems to a ""truant officer*' who had prtivioubK cost the 
enrollee a day's pay for being absent 
^ The role and purpose of counselors remain ambiguous in 
too man> classroom training programs and mtusi be clearly 
defined. As \^ith all other personnel in the classroom training 
program, counselors must seetheir primary purpose as that of 
^enabling a trainee to function on a job in the world of work, 
\rhe prifnary focus of counseling must be vocational rather 
^han therapeutic. Classroom training counselors must 
[^cognize that their responsiblity is to get a person into a job. 
\ Much of the confusion in the counseling role can be 
clWif^ed.by droppin^the titje '^courtselpr" and substituting 
*'ebiployment advisor"* When counselor employment ad- 
visers see successful job placement as thei^iltimategoal, they 
wi^i reJhize that no indtvidual malady is terminal. They will 
rec^^nize the personal problems of trainees as barriers to 
successful entry into the world of work and deal wtth those 
problems in that context. Rather than tampering with a 
trainee's psyche, counselor, employmeni advisors will seek to 
"psych up the trainee*' for the world of work. ^ 

Accountability and Feedback 



A classroom trainiog progr^ that exists s<^lely to serve 
trained will organize itself according to the needs of its 
clientefe, rather than insisting that trainees adjust their 
schedules and theit lives to meet agency requirements. For 
example, the open entry, open exit training structure js a 
structural witn&ss to client-centered training. Trainees must 
be able to enter training at the closest possible proximity to ^ 
that moment when they decide they want to be trained. And 
that spontaneity and sense of immediacy must be retained 
throughout the training process. Whenever and at the precise 
moment that a trainee is ready, he or she must be able to move 
directly into the world of employment. For the clientele served 
by community-based cfassroom training programs, trainingls 
crisis training. As in political crises, a sense of urgency is' 
present and should permeate the training process. 

Classroom training that is truly client-centered jn structure 
and m purpose will recognize the riecessity of both 
accountability and feedback. Two kinds of accountability are 
required of classroom training staff — internal and external. 
External accountability is thafl which is reported to public 
funding sources. Such accountability gives statistical evidence 
that \he contractual requirements have been fulfilled — 
number of persons trained and placed on jobs, retention rates, 
cost per trainee, and so on. 

On the other hand, internal accountability and feedback are 
family matters. They are the means by which a classroom 
training program tests its goal against its actual service. 



Intemal accountability and feedback seek to measure the 
fulfillment of the contractual obligation a classroom training 
program has^ith its students. Internal accountabilityand 
feedback are the means used to check the program's 
promissory notes to trainees, 

Internal feedback is rather simple. If you want to know 
whether or not the real needs of trainees are being met, ask the 
traineesihemselves. Ifthe right training environment has been 
established, and if trust, openness, and reciprocity have been ^ 
achieved, trainees will feel free and willing to give honest 
answers. In like matihef, the best Ayay tofind out about trainee 
performance on the jpl) — to test the success of training as 
actual job prepftrat^pn — is, to ask employers. 

Internal accoutitability is also a team function. Measuring 
the job readiness and employability of a trainee (both 
psychological* 'and vocational) requires a "team tracking*' 
effort on the part of each team membej^^^ch shared 
accountability strengthens the function of/thj team, if the 
client-centered focus is maintained. That is| a team member 
cannot blame a client's unreadiness upon the failure of a 
colleague to do his or her job. Internal bickering and ""buck- ^ 
passing^ are in reality breaches of contract with the individual 
trainee^The>;lassroom training program and its staff exist to 
perform a training function. Trainee failures are to be seenaa 
program failures, and the training team must re-group its 
energies and efforts to elitmnate the cause of failure, ^ 

< * 

Esprit de Cprps. 

A^s mentioned earlier, the classr6omtraining;3pirit is at least 
as important ^s the techniques, methodologies, and structures 
used. It is very difficult to structure motivation or construct a 
flow chart for inspiration. Whatever term is chosen to 
describe a spirit-filled classroom training process, be it 
"behavior modification,'' "self-actual iration," or whatever^ 
weVe really talking about , a process clff^nversion. We're 
talking about people changing. When the spirit is present in a, 
classroom training program, trainers are grip^^ by it anjj ^ 
their jobs become mor^than occupations. They cometo work 
when they might be tempted to call in sick. They stay late and 
can't wait to get to work the next jnorning. 

The spirit is infectious. Trainees catch it from their trainers 
and the training environment. TKeyfindthemselves, perhaps 
for the first time, in the presence of )>eople vfrjio really care, 
who really understand. Fears and frustrations melt away. Old 
habits are replaced hy new self-images. The classroom 
training conversion occurs when the recognitionjs^-^ 
internalized: '1 am somebody! Now let me co'nceotrtteon 
beconting the person \ want to be." The structure developed 
'by OIC for dealingwith this motivational aspect of classroom 
training is called the Feeder Program, It precedes vocational 
skills instruction in the OIC model, and "it can embody ^the 
sptrit-filled classroom ^/empathy and commitment of staff are 

■is 



present. Leon Sullivan* OIC founder and national 
chairman of OlCs of America* has described the Feeder 
Program as follows: 



Included as a critical part of all'OlC training Is the special preparation 
called the f^dey Frojiram Each person who enters the OIC training 
program \% required to enroll first in thts attitud^nal motivational pro^m 
This preyi>cat tonal training provides the foundation necessary for many 
trainees to f I) accept the idea of going to school (2^ understand basic corrt* 
municativ« and computational skills* and (3) be motivated to a point where 
a more than reasonable certainty can be established that he wilJ remaft on a 
job once trained and placed After thts pmocational training* the 
trainees are '*fcd*' into ttetvocationaltrainin^pojirscsof their selection. From 
lllis action comes Ahe **Fecder (^^gram** name " 

' } ' 

Although the OIC Feeder Program concept has been * 
appropriated by many other agencies, it is seldom 
implemented in the totality of its thrust toward serving the 
whole individual* The feeder concept is mofie than remedial 
education, ahhough remediation is pan of tt. Communication 
and computational skills are taught — emphasizing the 
terminology and mathematics used in specific occupational 
areas — along with such specialized training courses as 
General Educational Development, Adult Basic Education, 
civil service preparation, and English asa second languag^> In^ 
addition, feeder instruction includes such subjects as minority 
hktory, good grooming and health ,hat>it$, cori^^mer 
education, and methods of job search. 

A total feeder program is designed to bring about personal 
renewal. Remedial instruction is combined with exhortatfon 
concerning the self-wonh* value, and dignity of each 
individual. Instruction in ethnic history, for example, isx)ne 
way of%stilling personal and cultural pride. When the feeder 



program is successful* it not only ''feeds" trainees into 
vocational instruction but also '"feeds'" reborn individuals 
back into society — people with new skills* new self-imagts, 
and new outlooks on life. 

Interagency Linkages 

A final ingredient of classroom traiiun^ is the recognition 
by program Operators that they cannot do the complete job 
independently and alone. Classroom training is only one par^ 
of serving the needs of the whole person. Classroom training 
programs should be linked to other agencies, institutions, and 
supponive services. They can benefit greatly from linkages to 
community colleges* to placement services, to on-the-job 
training programs, or to agencies designed to serve persons 
with special problems* needs, or handicsips* 

But when such linkage are formed, the clie;it-centered 
concept must always continue to prevail. No matter how 
many different agencies provide services for a panicular 
trainee* there must always be clear lines delineating the 
ultimate responsibility for the individual clients The client 
must never lost in a shuffle between agencies. When that 
happens, linkage becomes leaka^ and the client goes down 
the drain* [ . i * 

The sole purpose <f!any linkage between classroom training 
programs and other agencies orlnstitutions is to better serve 
theNneeds ofthe individual client Linkages areformedtomeet 
client tieeds rather than program or institutional pr^ 
managerial needs> Too often the reverse is true* Some- 
pFO^m administrators seek linkages with other institutions, * 
agencies, and services to make theiKown jobs easier or their 
program statistics look better, rather rhan asafunfieranswer 
to the all-imponant question (which is the sole rattortdh^ for 
any linkage): ^'How can 1 better serve tllc real needs of this 
individual clieijtT' 
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4 ,A PROF^iE OF; CLASSROOM TRAILING 



Having identified the methodologicai ingrcd[encs and 
emphasized the spint that must infuse methodology and 
inspire those who apply techniques, let us now attempt a 
thumbnail sketch of classroom training. A clear understand- 
ing of those structures and practicalities that contribute to 
successful classroom training is important. The bone and 
marrow of the successful classroom training program are the 
training environment and the program structure. 



The Training Environment 



Thearaining classroom must always be consciously work- 
related and'job-oriented. The vocational skills classroom is a 
work station where beaming takes place. Every aspect of the 
classroom must be directly related to the actual wo?k 'setting 
trainees will enter afterlheir training is completed. In other 
words* the classroom is a simulated on-the-job trainingsetting 
where real job duties are performed, Thetraininginstiiution is 
the "employer^ and the instructors are "work snpcrvisors,'' 

For example* in a secretarial skills classroom, trainees would 
occupy their own desks, with telephones and typcwritersjust 
as they will after they are employed as secretaries in a re^l 
office setting. In the classroom, the teacher would be the 
supervisor of the "secretarial pool** and students would 
perform assignments that are also real job duties required by 
the "employing" agency (typing memos, preparing correspond- 
ence* taking dictation* and so on). An automotive skills 
classroom wouk] be a simulated garage, and the instructor 
would be the shop Supervisors Trainees would learn their skills 
while actually working on cars brought in by agency staff 
meg^bers and others. The food services classroom would be 
x\ft cafeteria or dining room where agency staff members and 
other trainees are served. 

In every occupational skills training area* the classroom 
mtist emphasize realism and relevance. The classroom/work 
Station must provide real occupational experience before a 



trainee is held accountable for his or her^kill performance by 
an employer in an Actual work setting. 



Instructors aind Job Relatedness 



Just as the cl^sroom must simulate a real work setting, 
those who are b^ qualified to provide relevant instruction in 

^ feal job requirements are persons who have had practical 
experience' in the particular occupational skjUls area, 
practitioners of a particular occupation are better qualified to 
provide vocational skills instruction than are persons who 
have only academic; acquaintance with the subject, 

' When program operators are recruiting instructors for 

' classroom training programs, they should eanvass unions, 
shops, contractors, and recently retired or laid-off persons for 
qualifi^ personnel Sueh experienced practitioners will need^ 
training in teaching mecbodologies and techniques; thus, tt^is 
very important for classroom trailing programs to fiave 
active, ongoing staff training components. Also* classroom 
fraining instructors should pursue'^the necessary requirements 

^for cprtifica^ian^to ensure a consistency, a continuity, and a 
it^dard of quality in classroom training programs. But 
certifidtion should not be a pre-employment requirement for 
potential teaching personnel Such a requirement might 
exclude many persons with practical knowledge and 
experience who might later prove to Ik excellent instructors. 
Job Velatedness must also be emphasized from the very 
beginning of prevocational skills training. Trainees must 
receive a thorough briefing covering the full raoge of tbe 
various vocational skills are^ offered by the clasSroom 
training program^The briefmgshouldincluoeadescription of 
the joby sajary, andifpromt^tional opportuaitieSf a clear 
d^essment of the necessary qu^ifications and employer 
expectations for such occupation^ and an assessment of the 
long-term {Potential of a particular oifcupation in the future 
labor market. Such a briefing enables ^ trainee to make a 
rcff^ohable personal occupational choice. A trainee then 
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begins the prevocationaL (or feeder) mstructton in the 
;icc<*ssary remedial and , motivatiortal areas with a clear , 
^Occupational in mind. " ^ - 



Open Entry/Open Exit 



Classroom training should be structured on the principle of 
open entry open exit. Open entry simply means that trainees 
are able to enter training when they come to the classroom 
training program antj do not have (await until the end of a 
cycle oii a s^mesfer bcfor^they can enfoll. Open exil means^ 
iha( trainees will leave the classroom and enter ih€ world ot^ 
work when they have ^ched the desired level of 
employability'* 

The open entry open exit structure implies oth^rstructura 
arrangements and iraming techniqueSn If trameesareentenrfg 
and leaving thp classroom training program accordmg to 
a [timetable tailored to fit their individual needs and 
employment goals, instruction and curriculum must be highly 
individualized. Ci^riculum should be trainee centered rather 
than group orionted. and the student rather rhan the ' 
mstructor should be the focal point of all classroom activity. 

During the intake process, when a potential trainee comes' 
to the classroojn training program, the individual's basic 
employment goal should be identified and measured against 
the program's capabilities (ov guiding the individual toward 
fulfillment of that goal. After the intake interview, an» 
individual may be accepted into classroom (raining/ 
transferred to some other form of job development or direct 
job placement, or referred to another agency whose services 
might be more appropriate for a particular individual than 
^those offered by the classroom training program, t 

A specifii employability plan should be developed for each' ' 
trainee who does enter the classroom training program. The 
employability plan should establish spei^fjc confidence levels/' 
_which will be checked of f as the individual student moves 
along the trainmg path toward goal attainment. 

All staff members involved in the training and job 
placement proeess should center their activities on t!^' 
individual student's employability plan. Classroom instruc- 
tors will be "managers'" of the employability plan, guiding 
each trainee toward fulfillment of his or her specific 
employment goal. Employment advisors will be at w(Ji*k 
identifying jobs that fit each employability plan so that there 
will be employment for a trainee at the end of training. Such 
job identification should begin as soon as the trainee enters 
th% program so that a trainee can move rffrecr/j' into the world 
of work after training is completed. 

The cluster concept is a key ingredient in the open exit 
structure. It simply mean» that a cluster of skills and skill ^ 
levels is offered in a particular occupational training cpurse. 
Trainees in such cluster courses haveachoi^ of completing a 
full range of skills in a particular occupational area or moving 
directly into employment after receiving training in only one 
skill lev^l. 



For exam pie. 'an automotive serv ices training course rrii^ht 
offer a lult cluster of skills suijh as brake specialist, carburetor 
mechanic, transmission mechanic, front-end specialist, .and . 
body repair A trainee who chose to cothplete thefullraTigeof 
training u%i4ld emerge as a fully qualified auto mechanic and 
b6dy speoi^Hst. But a trainee would also have the option of 
choosing-to exit from tramir)^ as a qualified tront-end 
lechnician or tune^^up mechanic and moving directly intoajoh 
utilizing that particular skill. ' 

Thus, the open entry/open exit structure seeks to move a 
trainee from employment, underemployment, or unemploy- 
ability into the world of work within the timeframe and at the 
level of expertise thaft suits theielt needs of each individual 
irainee. The open '*ntry/open exit concept views an 
occu0^ional skill area as a ladder There are a number of 
rurf^ on the ladder— different levels of occupational 
[ualification and expertise— Just as there is a place in the 
bor market for each skill level. Trainees who are pressured 
by persopal circumstap<^e to?start earning a wage as soon as 
possible should not be required to<limb to the top of the 
ladder before getting a job. 

• ^ ' - *o ■ ' ■ ■ 

Individualized Instriiction 

1^ the client-centered* *open entry/ open exit- classroom, 
indiytdu^ized instruction is perhaps a misnomer for the 
instructional method that. places the.student rather than the 
teachef at the classroom Itcnter. The proeess might better l^e 
described as individualized learning. T^e instructor is not 
only' manager of the individual student's employability plan 
but also a manager of learning (rather than a cTisseminator of 
information). - ' 

Individualized instructi<^ -^begins by determining what 
skills a student brings with him or h^r Into the classroom, 
either by standardized testing or a basic sktlls test developed 
by the instructor. These skills are matched against those skills 
that the student must take out of the clasiroom to,fulfilLthe 
employt^^nt goal at the end of training. 

The course outline and lesson plans are traoslated into a 
series ,of necessary skills. The larger skill area should be 
broken down into subdivisions, oiv modules, which^i student 
can master in a given period in the classroom. As individual 
modules are mastered, they combine to form a cluster of skills 
within the broader skill area. Fof example, if mathematics 
were the lar^r skill area o fl , the clas sroom training course, 
addition, subtraction, multiptk^tioh, and divisionVould 
each be a module within the cluster of lemming to manipulate 
whole numbers. Of course, mastery of that cluster would be 
only part of total proficiency in^irmthematicSn Fractions 
would also be broken dowii into' modules and clusters,/as^ 
would all other necessary mathematical skills. , 

Each module will be presented to the individual student in 
terms of clear behavioral objectives. The Student will know in 
specific tefms what mastiery of*j> given module entails (e.g., 
cof^pleting ttj^tain number of whole number addition 
problems in a given time period or less and getting a specified 
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number of the problems correct) Subdividing skills area 
curnculums into modules and clustersallows students to karn^ 
at their own [iace and level ofcomperenci. Advanced students 
will sktp modules that co\er skjlls in which ihev havjcshown a 
|irofiCienc> in initial testing Slov\ learners will be able to work 
on master^ of modules without feeling a pressure to keeoup 
wuh T^ie res( of the class or without holding the rest ofihe 



students at a learning standstill In the open entry structure, 
the individualized modular ^^ppro^ch permits students to 
begin immediately at their own^level of individual learning 
negi And .It also is an insuwcljon method that periyiits othjer 
students in the classroom to stjare In the teaching process. 
Students who have mastered certain modules can assist slower 
learners or new 'studentS, 
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5, PATTERNS FOR CLASSROOM TRAINING 



^ To paraphrase body-buitding^or weight-loss program 
advertisements, classroom training can take place before, 
during, or after employment. The capacities of trainees, the 
needs of' employers, and the demands of particular 
occupations combine to determine whichx^lassroom tritining 
pattern i« ^propriate for which trainees asptnng to what 

^ occupations. ■ 



Pre-Employinent Classroom 
Training 



The most basic classroom training pattern is that which 
provides, all pre-employment instruction and experience 
entirely in the classroom setting. Enrollecs areTirst tested, 
both with regard to aptitude and to'determinewhat remedial 
instruction is necessary before they can move into vocational 

. sI^iJls training During the remedial and vocational skills 
training period, trainees ^re assisted by counselor/ employ- 
ment^dvisors'^jn developing those work readiness attitudes 
and disciplines' that must necessarily accompany vocational 
skiJls for a training graduate to be truly prepared for the world 
of work. ' 
ln,some classroom training programs, all aspects of the 

- training process (testing, counseling, remedial and vocational 
skills mstruaiont and job placement). are handled under one 

' roof; in other programs, different service are parceled out . 

^ .among agencies, Bwi whether the comprehensive single 
-project or the multi-agency approach is jisedt the classroom 
itaining pattern is the same. Trainees receive instruction and 
work readiness preparationt they apply their newJy acquired 
skills, and they develop self-confidence in their own expertise 
before having their performance tested in the actual job 
situation, ^ 

^ This pattern oT classroom training allows trainees to spin , 
_ off into fulKime employment or into other kinds of training 

. approaches. For exampter^omeOlC trainees spin ofTinto on- 
the-job training programs after they have completed their 
training in the Feeder Program. The iPotivational, 



attLtudinaU and remedial instruction ^received during the 
Feeder Program is sufficient to enable students to receive on- 
the-job training in some occupations. ' 

Sometimes on-the-job training is built into the complete 
classroom training cycle, with theassurance that students will 
be permanently employed at the end of the full training cycle. 
For example, a twenty week training cycle will include twelve 
we^ks of classroom training and eight weeks of-on-tbe-job 
training, EHiring the on-the*job training phase, students are . 
subsidized ior half of tbe salary paid by the employer, and 
they become fulUime, unsubsidized employees after the full^ 
cycle is completed, - ' ^ 

Pre-employment classroom training is particularly suited 
for those trainees who are most in need of remedial 
^instruction, who laek confidence and experience and are * 
unfamiliar with the world of workt and who are most in need 
of self-assurance before being tested in job performance. Pre- 
employment classroom training is also advisable for those 
occupational areas where making mistakes on the job woiild' 
prove costly and harmful In such occupations, employer^ 
cannot afford to have on-the-job IraineeSt but rather reqiiire 
trained, tried, and tested personnel. 



Classroom/ Work Experience 
Training 



In some occupational areas^ classroom training can be 
successfiiUy combined with work experience to the mutual 
benefit of employers and trainees. Under sucK an arrange- 
mentj trainees are subsidized for ^ thirty*flVe hour work 
and training week. Thirty hours ar^^ spent under close on- the* 
job supervision, and five hours are.s^nt in the classroom. 
Thus, trainees have the experience of imtDediately applying 
their newly acquired skills during their working hours, while 
honing those skills in the classroom and .developing the 
necessary proficiency for unsubsidized employment. 
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rhc^cla^jsroom trainingaad work exj>eriencc combination 
IS particularK beneficial j^ere extra nands and bodies are 
needed b> institutions p/rticipaiing in the work experience 
phase of the training experience and where learning b> doing is 
of equal value i6 the cognititive s^kills learned in the 
classroom But as with on-the-job trainings the combination is 
noi suited to those occupational areas where the mistakes of a 
povice would be costl>. harmful* or otherwise detrimental 



training efforts are Hnallv measur ed. E valuation is an 
indispensable tool for prtme sponsors and planning councils as 
well as for program operators. It tells whether or no^ class- * 
room training ptrograms h^ve traveled the desired distance, , 
have measured up to expectaitons, are doing the best possible 
training job w^ith the available resources* and have 
contributed substantially (or ai least stgniHcantly) to the 
employment opportunities and vocational growth oftrainees 



Post-Employment Training 



Evaluation Levels 



The classroom training experience provides only an 
introduction x^y the world of work. Most classroom training 
prepares trainees only for entry level jobs. Even though this 
function is vitally necessary (especially for the most severely 
disad\antaged students). \t is at the same time one of the 
shortcomings of \ ocational skills training. Further training or 
skills acquisition is required ifempfoyees are to receive pro- 
motions into higher paying jobs and advance up the career 
ladder Some employers include on-going training as part of 
jthe company policy and practice, but many employees must 
gek such training on their own. 

The classroom training function and responsibility do not 
end with the successful placement of initial classroom training 
graduates. The initiaJ classroom training experience intro* 
duces trainees to the world of work, and it also instills the 
" fecggiiijIgfrihgr-^T p l oyab i luy -ie q a h esHia: ving mark<?ta b lc — evaftudttve-qucstimisr 
skills. T^ose who have learned that lesson should also realize 
that j)romotHOn up the career ladder requii'es the acquisition 
of new skills. In addition, in our highly technological society, 
- old skHls are often threaten^ by obsolescence. To keep pace 
with raprd change in the job requirements of some 
occupational areas« former classrooTn training graduates 
J must return to tlie classroom to upgrade their skiUs. 

Thus, post-employment classroom training is a continuing 
education program to bring old skills up tp date and to teach 
higher level proficiency. Such training is usually conducted in 
evening cla sses so t l ui tr ainees can continue to work while 
they are upgrading their skiHs, Post-employment classroom 
training is not a luxury item tacked onto^other clas^oom 
training patterns but rather the fulfillment ^ of the initial 
commitment. Apart from post-employme;it classroom 
training, the initial training experience will simply be a 
process of moving the disadvantaged from the lowest stratum 
of society tp the Ipwest rungs of the occupational and career 
ladders. ' 



Under CE TA, there are three essential and legislatively 
mandated^ levels of evaluation— the federal the prime 
sponsor, and the program operation levelsJ' At the federal 
leveL the Secretary of J.abor is responsible for a continuing \, 
evaluation of all programs and activities conducted under 
CETA. gathering information from ihe several hundred 
prime sponsors^ evaluating it, and reporting to Congress. To 
meet their own reporting requirements^ (as well as to' 
determiife what programs merit continued funding), prime 
sponsors ^ther information, monitor local program 
operations, and evaluate the effectiveness of the^ programs 
conducf'ed under their jurisdictions. Finally, program 
operators must provide prime sponsors with evaluation 
information demonstrating the cost effectiveness of their ^ 
particular programs, documenting their fulfillment of 
contractural obligations, and answering other appropriate 



Evaluation Criteria 



Evaluation of Classroom 
Training 



The criteria for evaluating a classroom training program 
should be based primarily »upon the specific goals and stated 
purposes of the program and the resulting gaicis for the 
clientele it chose to serve. The following questions represent, 
valid measures of program achievement: 
J. Were there jobs at the end o/ihe line/or classroom training 
participants? 

A valid measure of classroom training is the percentage of 
trainees who are placed in unsubsidized employment at the 
end of training. Such information indicates whether 
classroom training was preparing trainees for reaK existing 
Jobs in the labor market or whether it was simply 
compounding frustration by providing them wtith an 
unmarketable skill. Of course, consideration should also be 
given to other kinds of positive terminations from classroom 
training programs, such as enrollment in^ higher level 
education or training programs. Those who make a career of 
jumping from one^^ining program to another are* not 
positive terminations. But those, whose career appetite is 
whetted by the classroom training experience and who are 
inspited to seek higher levels of expertise reflea a positive 



^ TJtje final phase of classroom training is evaluation— the 
gPj^^ltimate yardstick by which the inch-by-inch daily classroom i*t3 
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drtitude about jhcir^mitial classroom teaming experience. 
Evaluatjon sh(\^ld measure positive terminations agamst 
non-posituc terminations (those who drop out^of the 
pr<^gram or are unable to find unsubsf^ized employment) 
2 ^yhai Kind of posMraitU/tg wages dui i lasftroom frainittg 
graduatiw receive' 

It IS fair to expect that classroom triining graduates uill 
receive higher wages than the> would havi? received ifthev ha^( 
not participated in the trainmg program, ^he onl> truly 
dependable mea^^re of such gains is comparison ofvhe post- 
training wages of the enrollees with the wages^of a control 
group having simi\ar characteristics and the same labor force 
status at the time the enrollees entered the program* However 
for purposes of internal evaluation it is sufficient to add tet^e 
pre-trammg wage the normal trend occijrring in^ that labor 
market for workers of those characteristicsand occupations 
A good test IS whether the post-training wages are sufficiently 
above probable earnings without training so that, if Ihe 
differential continued for several years, a trainee would be 
better off than if he or she hfid simply beeagiven the money 
use<i for training. 

y )^'hai IS the quaitt\ bf the /ohs in w hich classrofwi training 
graduates w ere placed'^ 

The desirabilityland value of classroom training are called 
into question if graduates are simply placed in entry level 
dead end jobs. It is fai/ to expect that classroom training 
graduates will be placed in jobs that offer promotional 
opportunities and elear lines for career advancement. While it 
IS true HjSff classroom training ^aduates will b^gin at entry 
kveljcvDS in many occupational areas* such jobs should be the- 
bottom rung of an occupational ladderjatherth^n adeadend 
slot with no hope for the future. Entry level jobs fhou1$) be 
stepping stones to advancement rather than milestones 
holding workers back. 

4, Do dassroom training graduates stay on fh^job'^ 

Job retention is perhaps the best evaluative criterion, 
because it r^ects the satisfaction of both the employer and 
the employee Job retention measures the degree to which 
both the motivational alid vocational skills aspects of 
classroom training have been imparted and absc3<rbed. 
Classroom training graduates who^ are bothxskilled and 
motivated are likely to slay on the job. Their ability to do the 
job and their newwagc-earningca^acitywill provide personal 
satisfaction* and employers wiU be satisfied with their work 
performance. 

5. iVho pariieipated in the classroom trainmg program? 

\X is also fair and validto ask classroom training program 
operators if tbey actually served the needs of those individuals 
they set out to serve. If a classroom training program set out to 
serve disadvantaged persons with special needs (such as youth, 
persons over 45* veterans* welfare recipients* atid persons with 
limited English speaking ability) but ended up providing a 
vocational holding pattern for unemployed college graduates* 
^quite obviously a hcgittive evaluation would be in order. 
Evaluation should me^^l^ the actual number of '^target 
group"* members who were served by the classroom traijiing 



program, and thai* number shottld^be ueighed against the 
Tiumbefl of **non-target grou^p'^^Individuais uho graduated 
from the Progfani * ' ' - ' ^ ' ^ 

^Was the program cost iustified/ 

A cerrtralobj^ctu^ of classroom training programs ist_d use 
the limited resources available to provide effective sefviceto 
the largest possible number of disadvantaged persons. To do 
so* prograui planners and operators must hold down costs 
without comprorrtising program elements that contribute to^ 
successful results for their clients. Hence a valid measure of 
program effects eness is total cost per trainee placed in 
unsubstdized employment. Total cost includes all expendi- 
turej for administrative, operationaL and supportive Services 
as well as trainee stipend;;. 

A prt)gram may fulfill its stated goal of serving 
disadvantaged personsand placingthem in unsubstdized jobs 
but also Spend fifteen td twenty thousand dollars per trainee m 
tlte process Such a progtam cost is clearly excessive. 
Maximum cost per tf'ainee placed should not exceed three to 
five thousand dollars^A cos} standard in this range should 
' enable a program to make thepiostbeneficialf^e of its limited 
fund;;. ' 



Dangers of Inadequate Criteria 

In sum, evaluativecriteria should be designed to measure 
the actual performance of classroom training programs> 
against their planned objectives. Quite simply* evaluation 
should seek to determine how well a classroom training 
program did what ^ set out to ^o. But there is & danger in 
restricting evaluative criteria to measures of quantitative 
results. An overemphasis upoD numbers too often **numbs" 
both prim4sponsors and program operators to.the quality of 
the training taking place. 

Program operators soon learn the tricks of the training 
trade with regard to providing quantitative evaluation 
figures. Some learn to '*doctor the data" and become so 
obsessed with their statistical surgery that they ignore the 
quality and content of their classroom progratfls. the 
guidelines issued from the highest level of evaluation are 
unclear* ambiguous, 6r shon-sighted* program operaA>rs are 
eneearaged to manipulate placement of figures. 

For example, if definitions of ^direct" and ''indirect" 
placements are vague, program operators will be able to 
juggle the figures to present a positive total pictilre of 
placeme^nt performance. As mentioned earlier* job retention 
rates the best indicators of the real value, quality* and 
effectiveness of classroom training. Butjobrct^tion rates are 
worthwhile only if they are based ^pon a sufficient length of 
time on the job. Evaluations based upon thirty to ninety day^ 
computations tell little about real, long-term job retention.^ 
And such evaluations tell absolutely nothing about 
promotional oppoHunities and career advancement. 

Local prime sponsors should have flexibility i(i establishing 
evaluative Criteria Sot programs under their jurisdiction. 
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When cost effectiveness and other quantitative measures are 
the sole standard of evaluation, length of training, job 
placement, and job retention become so paramount in the 
minds of those whose performance is thus evaluated that they 
may be' encouraged to "cream'* their clientele. That iSi the 
program accepts only those trainees who are likely to enhance 
evaluation statistics.! he pnnciple of "survival ofthe fittest" is 
too often applied with a new twist. The "fittest" are accepted 
as clients so that the program may "/irvive^* evaluation 
requirements. Thus a denial of flexibility in prime sponsor 
evaluations may work to the further disadvantage of the most 
disadvantaged potential classroom training clientele and at 
the same time discourage quality and creativity in individual 
classroom training programs. Program innovations that 
might take longer but could produce a better trained client or 
progran) approaches "designed to reach the heretofore 
unreachable may become casualties of the demand for cost 
effectiveness and quantitative results. 

Close and earnest evaluation of classroom training 
programs is absolutely essential and individual program 
operators should be held accountable for the dollars they 
spend. But there is moreio fin;>ncial accountability th^ cost 
effectiveness! Accountability means demonstrating a prudent 
use of financial resources, and such accountability requires a 
realistic assessment of aaual human needs. Training quatity 
and true commitment to serving those most in need are not 
Jikety to be measured by simple and rigid cost effectiveness 
criteria. Classroom training programs may succumb to the 
^emptatiori to cream hfitrt^iht top of the bottle of human 
' need, and the'testtkiftg successful quantitative measures may 
taste ever so sweety but the rest of the bottle will turn sour. 
Someflexibjlityshould be allowed in evaluation gpidelinesso 
that homogenizing will replace creaming in'serving the real 
needs of the most severely disadvantaged. 

Writing in the October I974i issue oi^Adherent. Frank 
Reilly called attention to the inadequacy (and often 
inaccuracy) of evaluative standards designed to measure 
quantitative results: ' ^ 

Because many bcal prime sponsors wltt not have trained cnanpowe^ 
^xperts on their staffsn there will be a tendency to use extremely simplified 
evjilualton cn^hodology There is an inherent danger in this approach, not 
becau^ a contpftcmd cneihod>or evaluation is better lhan a ^%mf>ie 
evaluation, but becau^ a simphHed itkelhodology may easily bring an 
inaccurate valuation 

There are inherent dangers in ovfer-reliance on cost benefit attalysis as a 
means ofevabaiing manpower training programs A major ingredient that is 
lackini m the eyatuative data being gathered under CETA programming is 
the en^Hk^of concomitant bettefils that are realiTejd through manpower 
training ellons There are many concomitant benefits which do not appear on 
Mhe professtonal evaluators^ graphs and tables oron the co$l beneftlanalysts^^ 
charts and measurement devices The major benefii overlooked int^ierushlo • 
iput a price lag on every suigeof the program is' human dignity ""Thfe^auat 
and honest experience of unemptoyed. disadvantaged, and minority 



individuals moN'ing off the welfare rolts onto the employment Toik The 
benefits that this movement creates are highly important to ihe Evaluation of 
a program's effectiveness " 



Reilly sees two "stages" of evaluation as'necessary and 
operattng side by side in measuring both equality and quantity: 
"formative'* evaluationi which assesses thequality of training 
as it is gping on, and **summative" evaluation, jvhich measures 
the end result. Formative evaluation is a tool for program 
improvementi and summative evaluation is a measure of 
program performance and fulfillment of contractual 
agreement. , ' 

As in all other aspects of the classroom training process, 
evaluation must be designed to serve the real needs of the 
unemployed, the underemployed,' and the unemployable. 
Cost effectiveness is a must for classroom training programs 
because the goal IS to serve the maximum number of people in 
acute need of training. But cost effectiveness standards must 
never encourage program operators to exclude those whose 
level of disadvantagement does not -allow them to keep up 
with a pre-established pace; nor should financial accounta- 
bility become a barrier to true concern for quality training. 



Competition Among Training Services ^ 

A fmal means of evaluation, which measures both 
qualitative and quantitative results, is' comparison among 
classroom training programs. Too often local community- 
based classroom training programs areeliminated^ and class- 
room training services are taken over by local governments— 
with the justification of "avoiding duplication of services." 
With the unemployment rate alarmingly high for certain 
groups and the chasm between poverty and privilege 
widening, leaving large numbers of minority group people in 
thr official ranks of poverty, there is certainly plenty of room 
for healthy competition among classrpom training programs 
and a n^ for a "free enterprise" system to deliver 

' employment and training services. 

A structtKed, conscious competition among classroom 
training programs and other employment' and training 
delivery systems can result in better program performance by 
all competitors. Parallel programs operating side by side can 
keep individual program operators on their toes. And the real 
beneficiaries of the pressures and demands of comparative 

^aluation are those most in need of quality classroom 
Training services. 
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